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FOREWORD 


Basic Facts about Federal Corrections is a pub- 
lication of the Correctional Service of Canada 
(CSC). It is designed to answer basic questions 
about federal corrections and conditional release. 
In many areas of corrections and conditional 
release, the Correctional Service of Canada works 
in close partnership with the National Parole 
Board (NPB). Asa result, Basic Facts about Federal 
Corrections contains information about the National 
Parole Board and its areas of responsibility. 
Most information refers to adult correc- 
tions and covers the period from 1 April 1998 
to 31 March 1999. Statistics on juvenile or adult 
provincial/territorial corrections, which are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the provinces/territories, 


are not included. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Responsibility for corrections in Canada is shared 
by federal, provincial and territorial governments. 

Provincial and territorial governments are 
responsible for offenders serving sentences of less 
than two years. They have exclusive responsibil- 
ity for offenders sentenced to probation, as well 
as for young offenders. 

The Correctional Service of Canada is an 
agency of the Ministry of the Solicitor General. 
The Correctional Service is responsible for man- 
aging offenders sentenced to two years or more. 
This responsibility includes the management of 
penitentiaries and the supervision of offenders 
on conditional release in the community. 

The Service has its headquarters in Ottawa. 


The Commissioner of Corrections, accountable 


to the Solicitor General of Canada, is the senior 
executive officer. National headquarters is respon- 
sible for Correctional Service of Canada’s overall 
planning, policy development and administration. 
Five regional offices are responsible for adminis- 
tering the operations of correctional institutions 
and the supervision of offenders on conditional 
release in the community. 

The Correctional Service administers federal 
penitentiaries, community correctional centres, 
district offices and parole offices. 

Exchange of service agreements with the 
provinces and territories provide for some federal 
offenders to serve sentences in provincial correc- 
tional institutions and for some offenders under 
provincial jurisdiction to serve their sentences in 
federal institutions. Agreements also exist for 
exchange of supervision services. 

The National Parole Board is an independent 
agency which makes decisions about the timing 
and conditions of release of an offender. The Board 
has exclusive jurisdiction and absolute discretion 
to grant, deny, terminate or revoke parole for 
inmates in federal, territorial, and many provin- 
cial institutions, except for cases under the juris- 
diction of provincial parole boards (Quebec, 
Ontario, British Columbia). The Board also has 
the authority to impose conditions on the release 


of offenders on statutory release and to revoke 
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the statutory release of an offender. Following a 
recommendation from the Service, the Board may 
detain an offender past his or her statutory release 
date to warrant expiry. The Board shares respon- 
sibility with the Correctional Service of Canada 
for decisions about release on temporary absence. 

In addition to its headquarters in Ottawa, the 
Board has five regional offices from which Board 
members travel to correctional institutions to con- 
duct conditional release hearings. 

Board members are also called upon to make 
pardon decisions and recommendations to the 
Solicitor General concerning the granting of the 
Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 

The Board relies on the Correctional Service 
of Canada to prepare reports and recommendations 
on the conditional release cases that come before 
the Board and to supervise offenders on parole or 


statutory release under conditions set by the Board. 


QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 
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WHAT LEGISLATION GOVERNS THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA AND THE 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD? 

The primary legislation is the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act which came into force in 
1992. It replaced the Penitentiary Act and the 
Parole Act both of which had been in place for 


several decades. 


WHAT ARE THE STATED MISSIONS OF 
THE CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF 
CANADA AND THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BOARD? 

Mission Statement of the Correctional Service of 
Canada The Correctional Service of Canada, as 
part of the criminal justice system and respecting 
the rule of law, contributes to the protection of 
society by actively encouraging and assisting offend- 
ers to become law-abiding citizens, while exercising 
reasonable, safe, secure and humane control. 


Mission Statement of the National Parole Board 
The National Parole Board, as part of the criminal 
justice system, makes independent, quality condi- 
tional release and pardon decisions and clemency 
recommendations. The Board contributes to the 
protection of society by facilitating, as appropri- 
ate, the timely integration of offenders as law- 
abiding citizens. 


WHAT WAS THE TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CANADA IN 1998? 

According to the preliminary estimate following 
the Statistics Canada census, the country had 
30,300,400 inhabitants in 1998. Of these, 23,086,400 
were adults (over 18 years of age). 


How MANY PEOPLE IN CANADA 
HAVE CRIMINAL RECORDS? 

2,617,380 people in Canada have criminal records. 
This includes young offenders who have been 
convicted of a criminal offence. 


WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE COUNT OF 
ADULTS IMPRISONED IN CANADA? 

In 1997-1998, the average count of adults impris- 
oned in Canada was 32,951. 


OF THOSE CONVICTED OF A CRIME, HOW 
MANY RECEIVE A FEDERAL SENTENCE! 
There are about 250,000 convictions in adult 
provincial court each year, two-thirds of which 
do not result in a custodial sentence. Of those 
cases where a term of imprisonment is imposed, 
3.3% receive a federal sentence. 
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WHAT IS CANADA’S RATE OR 
IMPRISONMENT? 
In 1997, the incarceration rate in Canada was 129 


per 100,000 general population. Canada’s incar- 


ceration rate is higher than the rates in Western 


European countries but much lower than the 


United States. 
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Sources: U.S. Department of Justice; Canadian Centre for Justice 
Statistics, Statistics Canada; Council of Europe; and Ministry of 
Justice, New Zealand. 


WHAT WERE THE TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES OF THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA IN 1998-99? 
The total expenditures for the Correctional Service 
of Canada in 1998-99 were $1.3 billion, with 
$649.5M spent on salaries, $153.5M on capital 
expenditures and $377.9M on operating costs. 


How MANY PEOPLE ARE 

EMPLOYED BY CSC? 

As of March 31, 1999, there were 11,386 indeter- 
minate employees of a total staff of slightly more 
than 14,000. 


WHAT WERE THE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD 
IN 1998-99? 

The total expenditures for the National Parole 
Board in 1998-99 were $26.1M, with $21.6M 
spent on salaries and benefits and $4.5M on 
operating costs. 


WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE ANNUAL COST 
OF INCARCERATING AN INMATE IN A 
FEDERAL INSTITUTION DURING 1998-99? 


Approximately $61,000 per inmate. 
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WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE ANNUAL 
COST OF SUPERVISING AN OFFENDER 
ON PAROLE OR STATUTORY RELEASE 
DURING 1998-99? 

Approximately $13,000 per offender. 


How MANY CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
AND PAROLE OFFICES 1s CSC 
RESPONSIBLE FOR? 

CSC is responsible for 52 penitentiaries of different 
security levels across Canada. There are 19 district 
offices which oversee 71 parole offices. In addition, 
there are 17 Community Correctional Centres. 
These are small facilities in urban areas that house 
offenders on day parole or other forms of condi- 
tional release. 

In addition, approximately 175 Community- 
Based Residential Facilities, commonly referred to as 
halfway houses, are used to provide accommodation, 
counselling and some programming to offenders. 
They are operated by non-profit community-based 
agencies under contract with CSC. 


How ARE CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
CLASSIFIED AND HOW MANY OF EACH 
ARE THERE IN CSC’s FIVE REGIONS? 
Penitentiaries are operated as maximum, medium, 
minimum or multi-level security facilities. The 


regional distribution is as follows: 


SECURITY 
LEVEL 


ATLANTIC 
ONTARIO 
PRAIRIES 

PaAcIFIC 
TOTAL 


Maximum 
Medium 
Minimum 


Multi-level 


Community 
Correctional 
Centres 


Total 


per region 
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How WAS THE INMATE POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED, ACCORDING TO SECU- 
RITY LEVEL, AS OF MARCH 31, 1999? 


SECURITY 


Maximum 
Medium 
Minimum 


Not yet 
classified 


Total 


MEN 


2,708 
7,560 
1,481 
783 


12,532 


100 


WOMEN % 


96 31 
129 42 
29 10 
51 iy 
305 100 


Each inmate is assessed at the start of the sentence 


to determine the risk he or she poses to the public, 


and to the security of the institution, staff and 


inmates. The inmate’s security level is reviewed 


throughout the sentence and can change over time. 


WHAT WAS THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
INMATES ON MARCH 31, 1999? 


Men 
Women 


Total 


12,532 


305 


12,837 


98% 
2% 


100% 


This includes all federal inmates in federal or 


provincial institutions; it does not include provin- 


cial offenders or federal offenders on bail or unlaw- 


fully at large. 


WHAT WAS THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
ADMISSIONS IN 1998-992 

Offenders enter a penitentiary for the first time on 
a Warrant of Committal following sentence by a 
Court, or by way of an international transfer. They 
may also return to the penitentiary during their sen- 
tence if their conditional release is revoked by the 
National Parole Board for the commission of a new 
offence or for a breach of a condition of their release. 


In 1998-99, the admissions included: 


Men 7479 
Women 334 
Total 7,813 
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WHAT WAS THE PROFILE OR THE 
TOTAL MALE INMATE POPULATION 


IN 1998-99? 


NuMBER % 
| ips Se 2 


Age 20 to 34 6,100 49 
Serving a first penitentiary sentence 6,489 52 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE 

Under three years 2,241 18 
Three to six years 3,832 31 
Six to ten years 2,066 16 
Ten years or more 1,866 15 
Life or indeterminate 25527 20 
OFFENCE 

Murder - first degree 636 5 
Murder - second degree 1,593 13 
Schedule I (violence) 8,245 66 
Schedule II (drugs) 1,498 ii? 
Non-scheduled (non-violent) 1,742 14 
Sexual* Pp oe, 18 


*Sex offences have been presented separately from the violent 
category to illustrate their proportion in the inmate population. 


WHAT WAS THE PROFILE OF THE 
TOTAL FEMALE INMATE POPULATION 


IN 1998-99? 


NuMBER % 
305 


Age 20 to 34 170 56 
Serving a first penitentiary sentence 210 69 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE 

Under three years 99 32 
Three to six years 103 34 
Six to ten years 31 IO 
Ten years or more 20 T 
Life or indeterminate 52 17 
OFFENCE 

Murder - first degree 14 5 
Murder - second degree 38 7 
Schedule I (violence) 153 50 
Schedule I (drugs) 71 23 
Non-scheduled (non-violent) 42 14 
Sexual* 9 3 


*Sex offences have been presented separately from the violent 
category to illustrate their proportion in the inmate population. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF THE FEDERAL 
OFFENDER POPULATION IS ABORIGINAL? 
Aboriginal people represent approximately 15% 
of the federal offender population but only 
about 3% of the general population in Canada. 
The proportion of Aboriginal people is greater 
(17.2%) in penitentiary than under supervision in 
the community (10.7%). 
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WHAT WAS THE PROFILE OF 
THE ABORIGINAL INMATE 
POPULATION IN 1998-99? 


NuMBER % 
2205 


Age 20 to 34 1,325 60 
Serving a first penitentiary sentence 1,184 59 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE 

Under three years 469 21 
Three to six years 783 36 
Six to ten years 343 16 
Ten years or more 231 10 
Life or indeterminate S77 7 4 
OFFENCE 

Murder - first degree 83 4 
Murder - second degree 244 II 
Schedule I (violence) 1,632 74 
Schedule II (drugs) 103 5 
Non-scheduled (non-violent) 271 12 
Sexual* 469 21 


*Sex offences have been presented separately from the violent 
category to illustrate their proportion in the inmate population. 


How DO CORRECTIONS AND 
CONDITIONAL RELEASE CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY? 
Almost all offenders will eventually return to the 
community. The greatest protection that can be 
offered to the community at large is to assist the 
offender, throughout the sentence, to change his 
or her criminal behaviour and to learn to live by 
the rules of society. For this reason, the primary 
focus is on the eventual return of the offender to _ 


the community and preparing the offender to do so 
in a law-abiding manner. The preparation includes 
programming to meet specific needs, and oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate progress, through transfers 
to reduced security or conditional release includ- 
ing temporary absences, work release, parole or 
statutory release. In any correctional or conditional 
release decision the protection of society is the 
paramount consideration. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN AN OFFENDER 
IS SENTENCED TO A PENITENTIARY? 

Immediately after the Court sentences an offender, 
a process of information collection begins. Infor- 
mation about the offender and the offence(s) is 
sought from many sources such as police, Crown 
Attorneys, judges, courts, victims and family mem- 
bers. When an offender reaches the penitentiary, 
he or she undergoes a comprehensive assessment 
to determine what factors may have led to the 
criminal behaviour for which he or she has been 
sentenced. When all of the information is put 
together, a correctional plan is developed with 


the offender. 


WHAT IS CORRECTIONAL PLANNING? 
Offenders must take responsibility for their own 
behaviour and for changing that behaviour which 
led to a federal sentence. Correctional planning is 
a process which facilitates changes in behaviour. 
Specific needs are identified for each offender to 
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address, and are linked to the program and/or 
treatment which will assist the offender to adopt 
socially acceptable behaviour. This is recorded in a 
document called the correctional plan. It is expect- 
ed that the offender will work towards changing his 
or her criminal behaviour throughout the sentence. 
The offender's progress in meeting the requirements 
of the correctional plan is monitored continually 
and is a primary consideration in any decision 
related to the offender. 


WHAT KIND OF PROGRAMS ARE 
AVAILABLE TO OFFENDERS? 
A variety of programs are available to offenders. 
Psychological and psychiatric counselling address 
mental health needs and there are opportunities 
for academic and vocational education. Inmates 
who meet the basic secondary school requirements 
may also apply for college and university programs, 
taken through correspondence. Fees for post- 
secondary courses are normally paid by the offend- 
ers. Examples of specific programs include: 

Literacy Programs are offered to meet a basic 
social need and as a tool for understanding other 
program components for approximately 63% 
of new offenders in correctional institutions who 
test at or below a Grade 8 level in mathematics and 
language. 

Cognitive Skills Training, a core component of 
Living Skills Programming, teaches offenders think- 
ing, problem-solving and decision-making skills. 


Living Skills programs include parenting skills, 
anger and emotion management, living without 
violence, leisure education and community inte- 
gration. They address various needs which are rel- 
evant to preparing an offender for reintegration 
into the community. 

Sex Offender Treatment Programs focus on 
identifying the nature and pattern of the offend- 
ers behaviour, and providing the offender with 
skills that reduce the likelihood of reoffending. 

Substance Abuse Intervention consists of a 
range of alcohol and drug programs. The Offender 
Substance Abuse Pre-Release Program (OSAPP) 
teaches skills to’ help reduce the likelihood of an 
offender abusing drugs or alcohol. “Choices” is a 
substance abuse prevention program offered in 
the community to provide support and expand on 
lessons learned in the OSAPP. 

Family Violence Programs target previous 
abusers and those at risk of becoming abusive in 
the family setting to reduce the incidence of 
family violence. 

Survivors of Abuse/Trauma consists of pro- 
grams that assist female offenders to deal with and 
work through the violence that they may have 
experienced, such as childhood sexual abuse, sexual 
assault and partner abuse. Education and aware- 
ness programs, as well as more in-depth therapeutic 
programs, are offered. 

LifeLine. Many federal offenders who are 


serving life sentences need assistance in adjusting 
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to their indefinite period of incarceration and in 
finding hope and direction for the future. To 
help meet these needs, the Correctional Service 
of Canada, in consultation with the National Parole 
Board and the LifeLine National Resource Group, 
engages LifeLine In-Reach workers to assist these 
offenders with their adjustment within the insti- 
tution and to help them work towards parole and 
safe reintegration in the community. LifeLine 
also promotes public awareness of the needs of 
offenders serving long-term sentences in order to 
achieve safe and successful reintegration. 


How IS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PROGRAMMING ASSESSED? 

For the last several years, the Correctional Service 
of Canada has been actively involved in a review 
process to ensure that its programs are designed 
to maximize effectiveness and that they embrace the 
latest treatment techniques and delivery standards 
for each program area. 

Programs are presented to review panels that 
consist of internationally-recognized experts in the 
field who assess the program in relation to spe- 
cific criteria. Programs that are rated as fulfilling 
the required criteria are then recommended by the 
panel to the Commissioner for accreditation. In 
turn, the quality of the delivery of accredited pro- 
grams in the field (institutions and community) 
is assessed through a process of site accreditation. 


WHAT PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE TO THE 
ABORIGINAL OFFENDER POPULATION? 
Experience has shown that Aboriginal offenders 
more readily participate in programs developed 
and delivered by Aboriginal people and commu- 
nities. The CSC has developed culturally appro- 
priate substance abuse programs, Native liaison 
services, traditional cultural and spiritual programs, 
Elders’ services and post-release programs and ser- 
vices. These programs encompass a more holistic 
approach to treatment, in contrast to the CSC’s 
standard programs. 

The Service operates a number of facilities 
for Aboriginal inmates. The facilities and their 
operations were planned in full partnership with 
the Aboriginal community. Almost all the staff, 
including wardens, are Aboriginal. A group of 
Aboriginal community members monitors the 
operation of the facilities and provides advice on 
their further development. The result is that the 
facilities operate on the basis of Aboriginal ethics, 
values and principles as well as the statutory man- 
date and the Mission of the Service. 

Besides developing an Aboriginal alternative 
to the core programs, the Service has also been 
working with Aboriginal communities to devel- 
op and implement agreements as specified in the 
Corrections and Conditional Release Act. These 
agreements provide for the preparation of Aborig- 
inal offenders for release and for the supervision 
of offenders after release to the community. 
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Is THERE AN OFFENDER EMPLOY- 
MENT PROGRAM THAT ASSISTS 
OFFENDERS IN PRACTISING GOOD 
WORKING HABITS COMPARABLE TO 
THOSE IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR? 

Yes. Offenders interact in group settings that pro- 
vide them with opportunities to learn and practise 
skills required in private sector work settings. Exam- 
ples of these skills are: problem-solving, critical 
thinking, punctuality, interacting with others, being 
respectful of other people’s opinions and feelings 
and dealing with authority figures. 

CORCAN is an industrial and agribusiness 
agency that provides offenders with work experi- 
ences and training which replicates, as closely as 
possible, private sector work environments. Partic- 
ipants manufacture and produce a wide range of 
industrial and agricultural commodities, which 
are marketed to federal, provincial and municipal 
governments, as well as non-profit organizations. 

CORCAN programs, which also include 
community-based, short-term employment and 
job placement initiatives, employ about 2,200 
inmates in 32 institutions across Canada. 


ARE FEDERAL INMATES PAID 

AND HOW MUCH? 

Yes. Federal inmates may earn from $5.25 to $6.90 
per day in an institution, depending on their perform- 
ance on-the-job or in programming. Unemployed 
inmates receive an allowance of $1.60 per day. 


Inmates may have their pay suspended if they 
refuse to work or participate in institutional pro- 
grams, or are in disciplinary segregation. 

Each inmate is responsible for budgeting to 
ensure the availability of funds for conditional 
release expenditures, for ongoing expenses such 
as canteen or telephone calls, and for the purchase 
of major items of personal property. 


ARE PRIVATE FAMILY VISITS 
PERMITTED IN CSC 

CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES? 

Yes. Private family visiting allows inmates to devel- 
op and maintain positive family and community 
relationships that will assist them to prepare for 
reintegration as law-abiding citizens. Inmates have 
the opportunity to use separate facilities where they 
may meet privately to renew or continue personal 
relationships. 

Normally, private family visits are allowed once 

every two months for periods up to 72 hours per 
inmate. 


WHAT TYPES OF RELEASE ARE 
AVAILABLE TO FEDERAL OFFENDERS? 
Offenders may be released on: 

* Temporary absences (escorted or unescorted) 
* Work release 

* Day parole 

* Full parole 

* Statutory release 
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WHAT IS A TEMPORARY ABSENCE? 
An offender may be allowed to leave the institution 
for short periods of time for medical or humanitar- 
ian reasons or for purposes of community services, 
maintaining family contact, or accessing rehabil- 
itative programs. All offenders may be considered 
for medical or humanitarian escorted temporary 
absences. Only offenders classified as medium or 
minimum security may be considered for the other 
types of absences. In these instances, the offender 
must be assessed as not presenting an undue risk 
to society, and in most cases (other than life sen- 
tence) offenders must have served at least one-sixth 
of their sentence. 

Temporary absences may be escorted or 
unescorted. For escorted absences, the offender 
is accompanied by one or more security officers 
or by a trained volunteer from the community. 


How MANY ESCORTED TEMPORARY 
ABSENCES WERE COMPLETED IN 
1998-99° 

There were a total of 37,321 escorted temporary ab- 
sences in 1998-99. 99.9% were completed successfully. 


How MANY UNESCORTED 
TEMPORARY ABSENCES WERE 
COMPLETED IN 1998-99? 

There were a total of 6,885 unescorted tempo- 
rary absences in 1998-99. 99.9% were completed 
successfully. 


WHAT IS WORK RELEASE? 
This program allows an inmate, classified as min- 
imum or medium security and who is judged 
not to pose an undue risk to reoffend, to do paid 
or voluntary work in the community under super- 
vision. Eligibility for work release usually occurs 
at one-sixth of the sentence. 

During 1998-99, there were between 330 and 
480 inmates in the community on a work release 
each month. 


WHAT IS DAY PAROLE? 

Day parole is a release which allows an offender 
to participate in community-based activities in 
preparation for full parole or statutory release. 
The offender must reside in a halfway house or 
an institution and be subject to the rules of the facil- 
ity. Generally, an offender is eligible for day parole 
six months before full parole eligibility. Inmates 
serving life sentences are eligible three years before 


full parole eligibility. 


IN 1998-99, HOW MANY DECISIONS 
WERE MADE BY THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BOARD TO GRANT, AND 
HOW MANY TO DENY, DAY PAROLE? 
Granted 3,805 (74.4%) 
Denied 


1,307 (25.6%) 
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WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 
THE DAY PAROLE RELEASES? 

From April 1998 to March 1999, 3,463 day parole 
supervision periods were completed: 


* in 2,890 cases (83.5%), the offenders successful- 
ly completed their term of supervision; 


¢ in 363 cases (10.5%), day parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 


* in 210 cases (6%), day parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, most of which 
were non-violent (88.6%). 


WHAT IS FULL PAROLE? 

Full parole allows an offender to live independ- 
ently and work in the community, subject to 
conditions, providing him or her with an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that he or she can be a 
law-abiding member of society. Most offenders 
become eligible for full parole after serving one- 
third of the sentence, although judges may require 
certain violent or drug offenders to serve one- 
half of the sentence. In cases of second-degree 
murder, the parole eligibility date is set by the 
Court at between 10 and 25 years, and in cases 
of first degree murder, the law sets parole eligi- 
bility at 25 years. It should be noted that offenders 
who are serving a life sentence, and who are grant- 
ed parole, remain on parole for the rest of their 
lives unless they are returned to penitentiary for a _ 
violation of conditions or further criminal activity. 


IN 1998-99, HOW MANY DECISIONS 
WERE MADE BY THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BOARD TO GRANT, AND 
HOW MANY TO DENY, FULL PAROLE? 
2,118 (43.7%) 


Granted 


Denied 2,733 (56.3%) 


WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 
THE FULL PAROLE RELEASES? 

From April 1998 to March 1999, 1,609 full parole 
supervision periods were completed: 


* in 1,164 cases (72.3%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 


* in 232 cases (14.4%), full parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 


* in 213 cases (13.2%), full parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, most of which 


were non-violent (87.8%). 


WHAT IS ACCELERATED 

PAROLE REVIEW? 

Accelerated parole review applies to first time, 
non-violent federal offenders only. These offend- 
ers cases are reviewed by the NPB for day and full 
parole after having served one-sixth of their 
sentence. The NPB must direct their release on 
parole unless there is evidence that they are 
likely to commit a violent offence if released. 
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WHAT IS STATUTORY RELEASE? 

Statutory release is prescribed by law. The law 
requires that most offenders who are serving a 
penitentiary sentence of a fixed length and who 
are not on parole be released on statutory release 
after having served two-thirds of their sentence. 
Offenders on statutory release must abide by the 
conditions of release and are subject to supervi- 
sion in the community. They may be returned to 
penitentiary for violation of conditions or further 


criminal activity. 


WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 
THE STATUTORY RELEASES? 

From April 1998 to March 1999, 4,852 statutory 
release periods were completed: 


* in 2,934 (60.5%) cases, the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 


* in 1,241 (25.6%) cases, statutory release was revoked 
for violation of conditions; 


* in 677 (14%) cases, statutory release was revoked 
for commission of a new offence, most of which 


were non-violent (81.7%). 


WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF FEDERAL OFFENDERS BEING 
SUPERVISED IN CANADA DURING 


1998-99? 


1,516 (18.4%) 


Day parole 


Full parole 4,210 (51.1%) 


2,508 (30.5%) 


Statutory release 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PAROLE AND STATUTORY 
RELEASE? 


Parole and statutory release are both forms of con- 
ditional release, the main difference being that 
parole is a discretionary decision of the National 
Parole Board, while statutory release is a type of 
release required by law. It can be said that parole 
is a privilege which is “earned” whereas statutory 
release is a legal right. Both provide a period of 
supervision under conditional release before the 


end of sentence. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNITY 

SUPERVISION? 

The transition from confinement to the commu- 
nity can be difficult. Offenders have a better chance 
of success if they receive supervision, programming 
opportunities and support within the community 
to which they are returning. 

Supervision is carried out by CSC staff or con- 
tracted agency staff known as parole officers. It is 
a dynamic process that involves measures of both 
support and control, working directly with the 
offender as well as many resources in the community. 

All offenders on conditional release are super- 
vised no matter where they live. The degree of 
supervision will depend on the offenders’ needs and 
risk. Parole officers rely on an array of information 
sources including police, families, professionals and 
program staff to verify the individual’s progress and 
to develop an appropriate plan of supervision. Parole 
officers are available to help the offender solve prob- 
lems and take necessary action when risk is increased. 

Research shows that supervision alone does 
not help offenders change. Supervision together 
with programming does. Correctional programs 
in the community are tailored to the offenders’ 
needs. Some programs help address the problems 
of daily living, relationships and emotions. Others 
focus more specifically on education, sexual deviance 
and alcohol or drug abuse. Programs in the com- 
munity are designed to build on the gains that the 
offender has made in institutional programs. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN AN OFFENDER 
DOES NOT ABIDE BY THE CONDITIONS 
OF A RELEASE? 
If an offender breaches a condition of release a 
number of actions are possible, depending on the 
significance of the breach. These sanctions range 
from disciplinary interviews to adding conditions 
to the release to suspension of the release. After 
an investigation by the parole officer, a recommen- 
dation is provided to the National Parole Board to 
either continue or revoke the conditional release. 
If an offender is convicted of another offence 
while in the community under supervision, the 
release may be revoked by the National Parole 
Board. If revoked, the offender will be returned 
to a penitentiary. 


CAN ANYBODY OBSERVE A 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD HEARING? 
Yes. Most of the time observers are allowed to 
attend Board hearings. Anyone who wishes to 
observe a hearing is required to submit an observ- 
er application, prior to the hearing, to allow for 
the required security check for visitors to a cor- 
rectional institution, and for the Board to review 
the application. Observers may be members of the 
general public, victims or the victim's family, or 
the offender’s family. In some rare cases, the Board 
may deny an observer's request to attend a hearing. 
Observers are not permitted to participate in 
the hearing or remain in the hearing room during 
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the Board members’ deliberations. However, people 
who wish to provide the Board with information 
that may be relevant to a decision may submit a 
written statement to the Board before the review. 


WHAT IS DETENTION? 

The National Parole Board, following referral from 
the Correctional Service of Canada, may order the 
detention of an offender beyond the statutory 
release date, if it is determined that the offender is 
likely to commit, before the end of the sentence: 


* an offence causing death or serious harm to 


another person; 
¢ a sexual offence involving a child; or 


* a serious drug offence. 


How MANY OFFENDERS WERE 
DETAINED BY THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BOARD IN 1998-99? 

In 1998-99, 256 offenders were referred for deten- 
tion reviews by the CSC. The NPB detained 233 


of these offenders. 


Do DETAINED OFFENDERS REMAIN 
IN PENITENTIARY UNTIL THE END 

OF THEIR SENTENCE! 

Although each detention order must be reviewed by 
the NPB on an annual basis, most offenders (approx- 
imately 90%) who have been detained remain in 
penitentiary until the end of their sentence. 


WHAT IS JUDICIAL REVIEW? 

The Criminal Code of Canada stipulates that 
where a person has served at least 15 years of a life 
sentence for first- or second-degree murder or high 
treason (with a parole ineligibility date of more 
than Is years), that person is eligible to apply to the 
appropriate provincial Chief Justice for a reduc- 
tion in the number of years of imprisonment with- 
out eligibility for parole. A judicial review is not 
an early parole hearing. The Court only decides 
when the offender may be considered eligible for 
parole. 

Recent changes to the Criminal Code allow 
for a judge to determine whether the case will pro- 
ceed to a full judicial review and prevent multi- 
ple murderers (one of the murders must have been 
committed after January 9, 1997) from applying. 
A full judicial review is conducted by a judge and 
jury in the jurisdiction where the offender was tried 


and sentenced. 
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WHAT IS A PARDON? 

Pardons allow people, who were convicted of a crim- 
inal offence but have completed their sentence and 
demonstrated that they are law-abiding citizens, 
to have their criminal record sealed. A person con- 
victed of a summary offence may apply for a pardon 
after three years from the completion of the sen- 
tence and a person convicted of an indictable offence 
may apply after five years. 


How MANY PARDONS WERE GRANTED 
IN 1998-99? 


Applications granted 


Applications denied 


Do OFFENDERS LOSE ALL THEIR 
RIGHTS WHILE UNDER SENTENCE? 
Offenders’ rights are protected under the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. Essentially, an 
offender retains the rights of an ordinary citizen 
except those which have been removed by law— 
actually stated in legislation — or as a necessary result 
of incarceration. The Corrections and Conditional 
Release Act and CSC and NPB policy clearly 
outline the rights of offenders. 


Do OPPORTUNITIES EXIST FOR FED- 
ERAL OFFENDERS TO SEEK REDRESS? 
The offender complaint and grievance procedure 
allows offenders to complain informally and in 
writing if they believe their rights have been vio- 
lated. The grievance procedure also entitles offend- 
ers to receive a response to grievances from four 
administrative levels, if necessary, starting with a 
supervisor at the institution or parole district office 
and culminating with the Commissioner of Cor- 
rections. Offenders may also write to a number 
of appointed and elected officials, under sealed 
envelope, and can receive replies the same way. 
Complaints may be sent to the Correctional Inves- 
tigator, who is independent from the CSC and 
reports directly to the Solicitor General. Finally, 
an offender may have recourse to the federal courts. 
In addition, offenders may, for a number of rea- 
sons, appeal a decision of the National Parole Board 
to the Appeal Division. 


ARE VICTIMS CONSIDERED BY THE 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF 
CANADA AND THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BoarRpD? 

The Corrections and Conditional Release Act and 
the Missions of the Correctional Service of Canada 
and the National Parole Board ensure that the 
concerns of victims are taken into account in the 
discharge of duties. CSC must solicit the infor- 
mation provided to the Court by the victims, which 
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then becomes part of the information used in 
making decisions about offenders. Victims, or fam- 
ily members of victims, may make written repre- 
sentations to CSC and/or NPB at any time during 
an offender’s sentence. When an offender is being 
considered by the NPB for conditional release, 
victims may present a written statement to the 
Board. The law requires CSC and NPB to share 
all information that will be used in rendering a 
decision, with the offender, including informa- 
tion from the victims. Information cannot be used 
if it is not shared. However, the offender will not 
receive any personal information related to vic- 
tims such as address or telephone number. 

Victims may request some information about 
the offender and may ask to continue to be 
informed about the status of the offender through- 
out the sentence. Victims may also attend Board 
hearings as observers, although they are not permit- 
ted to participate in the hearing. 

A victim may contact any regional office of the 
CSC or the NPB. Both agencies have designated 


staff to assist victims and their families. 


Wuy IS COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IMPORTANT? 

Participation by members of the public is essential 
to both corrections and conditional release. In most 
cases, the offender will return to the community. 
It is critical, therefore, that links are maintained 
throughout the sentence. 


Community participation takes many forms. 
The CSC and the NPB work with a broad range 
of groups and individuals—some who understand 
the challenges from a professional orientation, some 
who may bring a cultural awareness to the chal- 
lenge, or others whose involvement comes from 
being a family member, a victim of crime or a 
concerned citizen. 

The Correctional Service, the National Parole 
Board, the community itself and the offender pop- 
ulation all benefit from community involvement. 
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For further information, or to order copies of 
this publication, please contact: 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF CANADA 


Communications and Consultation Sector 
340 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A OP9 


Phone: (613) 995-5364 
Fax: (613) 947-0091 
This publication is also available on Correctional 


Service of Canada’s Internet site at: 
www.csc-scc.gc.ca/text/faits/facts07_e.shtml 


Atlantic Region 
1045 Main Street 
2nd Floor 
Moncton, 

New Brunswick 


FAG 
Phone: (506) 851-6313 


Quebec Region 

3 Place Laval 

2nd Floor 

Chomedey, 

City of Laval, Quebec 
H7N 1A2 


Phone: (450) 967-3333 


Ontario Region 

440 King Street West 
PO. Box 1174 
Kingston, 

Ontario 


K7L 4Y8 
Phone: (613) 545-8211 


Prairie Region 

2313 Hanselman Place 
P.O. Box 9223 
Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan 


S7IK3X5 
Phone: (306) 975-4850 


Pacific Region 
32560 Simon Avenue 
P.O. Box 4500 

2nd Floor 
Abbotsford, 

British Columbia 
V2 


Phone: (604) 870-2501 
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NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD 


Communications Division 


340 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA ORI 


Phone: (613) 954-6549 
Fax: (613) 957-3241 


Internet: www.npb-cnlc.gc.ca 


Atlantic Regional Office 
1045 Main Street 

Unit 101 

Moncton, 

New Brunswick 


EIGIHI 
Phone: (506) 851-6056 


Quebec Regional Office 
200 René-Lévesque 
Boulevard West 

Office 1too1, West Tower 
Montreal, 

Quebec 

H2Z 1X4 


Phone: (514) 283-4584 


Ontario Regional Office 
516 O’Connor Drive 
Kingston, 

Ontario 


K7P 1N3 
Phone: (613) 634-3857 


Prairie Regional Office 
ro1— 224 Street East 

6% Floor 

Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan 


S7K 0OE1 
Phone: (306) 975-4228 


Pacific Regional Office 
32315 South Fraser Way 
Suite 305 

Abbotsford, 

British Columbia 

V2T 1W6 


Phone: (604) 870-2468 
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Basic Facts about Federal Corrections is a pub- 
lication of the Correctional Service of Canada. 
It is designed to answer basic questions about 
federal corrections and conditional release. 

In many areas of corrections and conditional 
release, the Correctional Service of Canada works 
in close partnership with the National Parole 
Board. As a result, Basic Facts about Federal Correc- 
tions contains information about the National 
Parole Board and its areas of responsibility. 


Most information refers to adult correc- 


tions and covers the period from April 1, 2000 
to March 31, 2001. Statistics on juvenile or 
adult provincial/territorial corrections are col- 
lected by the provinces/territories and are not 
included. In some instances the total number 
of offenders may vary a little depending on the 


data extraction date. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Responsibility for corrections in Canada is shared 
by federal, provincial and territorial governments. 

Provincial and territorial governments are 
responsible for the administration of sentences 
of offenders serving sentences of less than two 
years. They also have exclusive responsibility for 
offenders sentenced to probation, as well as for 
young offenders. 

The Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) 
is an agency of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General of Canada. CSC is responsible for man- 
aging offenders sentenced to two years or more. 
This responsibility includes the management of 
penitentiaries and the supervision of offenders 


on conditional release in the community. 


CSC has its headquarters in Ottawa. The 
Commissioner of Corrections, accountable to 
the Solicitor General of Canada, is the senior 
executive officer. National headquarters is 
responsible for CSC’s overall planning, policy 
development and administration. Five regional 
offices are responsible for administering the 
operations of correctional institutions and the 
supervision of offenders on conditional release 
in the community. 

CSC administers federal penitentiaries, 
community correctional centres, district offices 
and parole offices. 

Exchange of service agreements with the 
provinces and territories provide for some federal 
offenders to serve sentences in provincial correc- 
tional institutions and for some offenders under 
provincial jurisdiction to serve their sentences in 
federal institutions. Agreements also exist for 
exchange of community supervision services. 

The National Parole Board (NPB) is an 
independent administrative tribunal which 
makes decisions about the timing and conditions 
of release of an offender. NPB has exclusive juris- 
diction and absolute discretion to grant, deny, 
terminate or revoke parole for inmates in 
federal, territorial, and many provincial institu- 
tions, except for cases under the jurisdiction of 


provincial parole boards (Quebec, Ontario and 
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British Columbia). NPB also has the authority 
to impose conditions on the release of offenders 
on statutory release and to revoke the 
statutory release of an offender. Following a 
recommendation from the Service, NPB may 
detain an offender past his or her statutory release 
date to warrant expiry. NPB shares responsibili- 
ty with CSC for decisions about release on 
temporary absence. 

In addition to its headquarters in Ottawa, 
NPB has five regional offices and one sub-office 
in the Prairie region from which Board members 
travel to correctional institutions to conduct con- 
ditional release hearings. 

Board members are also called upon to make 
pardon decisions and recommendations to the 
Solicitor General of Canada concerning the 
granting of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 

The National Parole Board relies on the 
Correctional Service of Canada to prepare reports 
and recommendations on the conditional release 
cases that come before NPB and to supervise 
offenders on parole or statutory release under 


conditions set by NPB. 


QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 
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WHAT LEGISLATION GOVERNS THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA AND THE 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD? 

The primary legislation is the Corrections and 
Conditional Release Act which came into force in 
1992. It replaced the Penitentiary Act and the 
Parole Act both of which had been in place for 


several decades. 


WHAT ARE THE MIssION STATEMENTS 
OF THE CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF 
CANADA AND THE NATIONAL 

PAROLE BOARD? 

Mission Statement of the Correctional Service of 
Canada The Correctional Service of Canada, as 
part of the criminal justice system and respecting 
the rule of law, contributes to the protection of 
society by actively encouraging and assisting offend- 
ers to become law-abiding citizens, while exercising 


reasonable, safe, secure and humane control. 


Mission Statement of the National Parole Board 
The National Parole Board, as part of the criminal 
justice system, makes independent, quality condi- 
tional release and pardon decisions and clemency 
recommendations. The Board contributes to the 
protection of society by facilitating, as appropri- 
ate, the timely integration of offenders as law- 
abiding citizens. 


WHAT WAS THE TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CANADA IN 2001? 

According to the interim estimate following the 
1996 Statistics Canada census and the adjustment 
of July 1, 2000, the country had 30,750,087 
inhabitants. Of these, 15,517,178 were women. 


How MANY PEOPLE IN CANADA 
HAVE CRIMINAL RECORDS? 

2,600,994 men and 681,199 women in Canada 
have a criminal record. This includes young 
offenders who have been convicted of a crimi- 


nal offence. 


WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE COUNT OF 
ADULTS IMPRISONED IN CANADA? 

In 1999-2000, the average count of adults 
imprisoned (federal, provincial and territorial) in 


Canada was 31,600. 


OF THOSE CONVICTED OF A CRIME, HOW 
MANY RECEIVE A FEDERAL SENTENCE? 

In 1999-2000, there were about 285,000 
convictions in adult provincial court, two- 
thirds of which did not result in a custodial 
sentence. Of those convictions where a term of 
imprisonment was imposed, 5% received a fed- 


eral sentence. 
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Wuat 1s CANADA’S RATE OF 
IMPRISONMENT? 

In 2000, the incarceration rate in Canada was 
118 per 100,000 general population. Canada’s 
incarceration rate is higher than the rates in 
many Western European countries but much 
lower than the United States. 


699 - United States 


150 
I0O 
50 
52 — Finland 
56 — Norway (1999 figure) 
61 — Denmark 
64 — Sweden 
79 — Switzerland 
84 — Austria 
fe} 89 — France 


94 — Italy 
97 — Germany 
108 — Australia 
115 — Scotland 

118 — Canada 

124 — England & Wales 

149 — New Zealand 


Source: Solicitor General Canada; Prison Statistics England and 
Wales 2000, Home Office Research, United Kingdom; Prison 
statistics in 2000, Bureau of Justice Statistics, United States 
Department of Justice. 


WHAT WERE THE TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES OF THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA IN 2000-2001? 
The total expenditures for the Correctional Service 
of Canada in 2000-2001 were $1.3 billion, with 
$822.7M spent on salaries, $114.6M on capital 
expenditures and $400.4M on operating costs. 


How MANY PEOPLE ARE EMPLOYED 

BY THE CORRECTIONAL SERVICE 

OF CANADA? 

As of March 31, 2001, there were 13,544 indeter- 
minate employees of a total staff complement of 
slightly more than 15,000. 


WHAT WERE THE TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD IN 

2000-2001? 

The total expenditures for the National Parole 
Board in 2000-2001 were $30.9 million, with 
$24M spent on salaries and benefits and 
$6.9M on operating costs. 


WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE ANNUAL COST 
OF INCARCERATING AN INMATE IN A FED- 
ERAL INSTITUTION DURING 2000-2001? 
Men $66,381 Women $110,473 


The average daily inmate cost is based on those costs charged to 
and paid by the institutions. These costs represent the cost of 
operation of an institution and include salary and operating 
costs but exclude contributions to employee benefit plans, cap- 
ital expenditures, expenditures relating to CORCAN, and 
other expenditures made centrally by National Headquarters. 
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WHAT WAS THE AVERAGE ANNUAL 
COST OF SUPERVISING AN OFFENDER 
ON PAROLE OR STATUTORY RELEASE 
DURING 2000-2001? 

Approximately $16,800 per offender. 


How MANY CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
AND PAROLE OFFICES IS THE 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF CANADA 
RESPONSIBLE FOR? 
The Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) is 
responsible for 53 penitentiaries of different securi- 
ty levels across Canada. Of these, five are regional 
women’ institutions and one is a women’s healing 
lodge. Women offenders in British Columbia are 
accommodated in a provincial women’s institution 
under an Exchange of Services Agreement. The 
women’s institutions are all multi-level security. 
There are 19 district offices which oversee 
71 parole offices. In addition, there are 
17 Community Correctional Centres (CCC). 
These are small facilities in urban areas that 
house offenders on day parole or other forms of 
conditional release. All CCCs are for men 
offenders. However, each region has a woman- 
only community accommodation option, with 
the exception of the Atlantic region and that sit- 
uation is being addressed. 


In addition, approximately 175 Community- 
based Residential Facilities, commonly referred to as 
halfway houses, are used to provide accommodation, 
counselling and some programming to offenders. 
They are operated by non-profit, community- 
based agencies under contract with CSC. 


How ARE CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES 
CLASSIFIED AND HOW MANY OF EACH 
ARE THERE IN THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA’S FIVE REGIONS? 
Penitentiaries are operated as maximum, medium, 
minimum or multi-level security facilities. The 


regional distribution is as follows: 


SECURITY 
LEVEL 


ATLANTIC 
QUEBEC 
ONTARIO 
PRAIRIE 
PacIFICc 
TOTAL 


Maximum 


Medium 2, 5 5 4 4 20 
Minimum I 3 4 7, p) 17 
Multi-level I I 2 3 I 8 


Community 
Correctional 
Centres 


Total 


per region 
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How WAS THE INMATE POPULATION 
CLASSIFIED, ACCORDING TO SECU- 
RITY LEVEL, AS OF APRIL 29, 2001? 


SecurItTY | MEN % WOMEN*% ABORIGINALS % 


Maximum 


Medium 


7.426 59 144 40 1,348 62 
2,580 Win, 160° Rae 375 17 


Not yet 
classified 


715. ee 24. i II 5 


12,430 100 360 100 2,194 100 


*Does not include 25 federal women offenders serving sentences in 
provincial institutions who are classified according to provincial 
policies and procedures. 


Each inmate is assessed at the start of the sentence 
to determine the risk he or she poses to the public, 
and to the security of the institution, staff, 
inmates and to themselves. The inmate's security 
level is reviewed throughout the sentence and can 


change over time. 


WHAT WAS THE NUMBER OF FEDERAL 
INMATES ON APRIL 29, 2001? 


12,430 
2,104 16% 
385 3% 

90 


Women 


Aboriginals 


12,815 100% 


This includes all federal inmates in federal or provincial institutions. 


WHAT WAS THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
ADMISSIONS IN 2000-2001? 

Offenders enter a federal penitentiary for the first 
time on a Warrant of Committal following sen- 
tence by a Court, or by way of an international 
transfer. They may also return to the penitentiary 
during their sentence if their conditional release is 
revoked by the National Parole Board for the 
commission of a new offence or for a breach of a 
condition of their release. 


In 2000-2001, the admissions included: 


Men 
1,300 


390 


Aboriginals 


Women 


Aboriginals 


Correctie 
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WHAT WAS THE PROFILE OF THE 
INMATE POPULATION IN 2000-2001? 


Men NuMBER % 
12,430 

Age 20 to 34 5839 47 

Serving a first penitentiary sentence 7,767 62 

LENGTH OF SENTENCE 

Under three years 2,416 19 

Three to under six years 3,825 at 

Six to under ten years 1,895 15 

Ten years or more 1,651 13 

Life or indeterminate 2,643 pe 

OFFENCE 

Murder - first degree 647 5 

Murder - second degree 1,598 3 

Schedule I 

(excluding sexual offences) 7,363 59 

Schedule I 

(sexual offences) 1,952 16 

Schedule H 

(drugs) 1,083 9 

Non-scheduled 

(non-violent) 1,739 14 


Note: Individuals could appear in more than one category. 


Women NuMBER % 


385 
Age 20 to 34 
Serving a first penitentiary sentence 316 82 
LENGTH OF SENTENCE 
Under three years 140 36 
Three to under six years 105 27 
Six to under ten years 47 12 
Ten years or more 20 5 
Life or indeterminate 73 19 
OFFENCE 
Murder - first degree 15 4 
Murder - second degree 56 15 
Schedule | 
(excluding sexual offences) 168 44 
Schedule I 
(sexual offences) 9 2, 
Schedule I 
(drugs) 92 24 
Non-scheduled 
(non-violent) 54 14 


Note: Individuals could appear in more than one category. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF THE FEDERAL 
OFFENDER POPULATION IS ABORIGINAL? 
Aboriginal people represent approximately 
15% of the federal offender population but 
only about 3% of the general population in 
Canada. The proportion of Aboriginal people 
(both men and women) is greater (17.2%) in 
penitentiary than under supervision in the com- 
munity (11.7%). 
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In 2000-2001, 23% women and 18% of men 
incarcerated in federal institutions were Aboriginal. 


WHAT WAS THE PROFILE OF 
THE ABORIGINAL INMATE 
POPULATION IN 2000-200I? 


NuMBER % NUMBER % 


OF MEN OF WOMEN 
2,104 90 

Age 20 to 34 1,212 ee 59 66 
Serving a first 
penitentiary sentence L194 “sy 65 iS. 
LENGTH OF 
SENTENCE 
Under three years 440 21 35 39 
Three to under six years] 693 33 20 ys 
Six to under ten years 352 ia I5 17 
Ten years or more 198 9 6 or 
Life or indeterminate 421 We 14 16 
OFFENCE 
Murder - first degree 83 4 I I 
Murder - second degree 268 13 12 13 
Schedule | 
(excluding sexual offences) 1,410 67 5O 56 
Schedule I 
(sexual offences) 435 21 I ut 
Schedule II 
(drugs) 83 4 20 22 
Non-scheduled 
(non-violent) 260 12 U7. 8 


Note: Individuals could appear in more than one category. 


How DO CORRECTIONS AND 
CONDITIONAL RELEASE CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY? 
Almost all offenders will eventually return to the 
community. Therefore, in addition to ensuring 
their separation from society when necessary, the 
Correctional Service of Canada’s focus is on the 
eventual return of most offenders to the commu- 
nity and preparing them to do so in a law-abiding 
manner. The greatest protection that can be 
offered to the community is to assist the offender, 
throughout the sentence, to change his or her 
criminal behaviour and to learn to live by the 
rules of society. This preparation includes pro- 
gramming to meet specific needs, and opportuni- 
ties to demonstrate progress, through transfers to 
reduced security or conditional release including 
temporary absences, work release, parole or statu- 
tory release. In any correctional or conditional 
release decision the protection of society is the 
paramount consideration. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN AN OFFENDER 
IS SENTENCED TO A PENITENTIARY? 

Immediately after the Court sentences an offender, 
a process of information collection begins. Infor- 
mation about the offender and the offence(s) is 
sought from many sources such as police, Crown 
Attorneys, judges, courts, victims and family mem- 
bers. When an offender reaches the penitentiary, 
he or she undergoes a comprehensive assessment 
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to determine what factors may have led to the 
criminal behaviour for which he or she has been 
sentenced. When all of the information is put 


together, a correctional plan is developed with 


the offender. 


WHAT IS CORRECTIONAL PLANNING? 
Offenders must take responsibility for their own 
behaviour and for changing that behaviour which 
led to a federal sentence. Correctional planning is 
a process which fosters changes in behaviour. 
Specific needs are identified for each offender to 
address, and are linked to the program and/or 
treatment which will assist the offender to adopt 
socially acceptable behaviour. This is recorded in a 
document called the correctional plan. It is 
expected that the offender will work towards 
changing his or her criminal behaviour throughout 
the sentence. The offender's progress in meeting the 
requirements of the correctional plan is monitored 
continually and is a primary consideration in 
any decision related to the offender. 


WHAT KIND OF PROGRAMS ARE 
AVAILABLE TO OFFENDERS? 

A variety of programs are available to offenders. 
Psychological and psychiatric counselling address 
mental health needs and there are opportunities 
for academic and vocational education. Inmates 
who meet the basic secondary school requirements 
may also apply for college and university pro- 


grams, taken through correspondence. Fees for 
post-secondary courses are normally paid by the 
offenders. Examples of specific programs include: 

Literacy Programs are offered in all insti- 
tutions to meet a basic social need and as a tool 
for understanding other program components. 
Approximately 53% of new offenders in correc- 
tional institutions test at or below a Grade 10 
level in mathematics and language. 

Cognitive Skills Training, a core component of 
Living Skills Programming, teaches offenders think- 
ing, problem-solving and decision-making skills. 

Living Skills programs include parenting skills, 
anger and emotion management, leisure education 
and community integration. They address various 
needs which are relevant to preparing an offender 
for reintegration into the community. 

Sex Offender Treatment Programs focus on 
identifying the nature and pattern of the offend- 
ers behaviour, and providing the offender with 
skills that reduce the likelihood of reoffending. 

Substance Abuse Intervention consists of a 
range of programs that vary in intensity so they 
meet the diverse treatment needs of the offend- 
ers. Each program teaches skills that offenders 
can use to change their substance use and reduce 
the likelihood that they will engage in criminal 
behaviour. The Offender Substance Abuse Pre- 
Release Program is an accredited program that is 
used internationally and recognized as being 
“state-of-the-art.” 
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Family Violence Prevention Programs are 
available to men offenders who have been violent 
towards their intimate partners. The national 
high intensity program provides intervention to 
offenders who are assessed as high risk to be 
violent in their intimate relationships, while the 
national moderate intensity program targets 
offenders who are assessed as moderate risk. The 
programs teach participants to understand the 
dynamics of their abusive relationships and train 
them in cognitive-behavioural techniques to 
replace abusive behaviours with positive, non- 
abusive skills and behaviours. 

Violence Prevention Program is an intensive 
cognitive-behavioural program for high risk men 
offenders convicted of violent crimes. It is 
grounded in contemporary theory and research, 
and delivered by a psychologist and a program 
delivery officer. The overall objective of the 
program is to contribute to the reduction of 
violent recidivism. The program has been 
accredited by an international panel of experts. 

LifeLine. Many federal offenders who are 
serving life sentences need assistance in adjusting 
to their indefinite period of incarceration and in 
finding hope and direction for the future. To 
help meet these needs, the Correctional 
Service of Canada, in consultation with the 
National Parole Board and the LifeLine 
National Resource Group, engages LifeLine 
In-Reach workers to assist these offenders 


with their adjustment within the institution 
and to help them work towards parole and 
safe reintegration in the community. LifeLine 
also promotes public awareness of the needs 
of offenders serving long-term sentences in order 
to achieve safe and successful reintegration. 


WHAT PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE 
TO THE WOMEN OFFENDER 
POPULATION? 

The majority of correctional programs have been 
developed on the basis of research with men 
offenders. However, some programs have been 
developed specifically for women offenders such 
as the Mother-child residential program and 
Survivors of Abuse and Trauma, while others 
have been modified to meet women’s needs such as 
Cognitive Skills. The Correctional Service of 
Canada is continuing its work to ensure the 
effectiveness of its programs for women. Over 
time, this may result in the redevelopment and/or 
further modification of programs. 

Survivors of Abuse and Trauma: Violence 
has a profound impact on the way survivors 
perceive themselves, their abilities and their 
interactions with others. The goal of the program 
is to provide awareness and support through 
group programs and individual counselling to 
women who have suffered abuse in order to 
assist them to overcome the trauma they 
have experienced. 
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Mother-child Program: The Mother-child 
program allows eligible women who give birth 
while incarcerated to reside with their child, up 
to the age of 4, in the institution. Women classi- 
fied as maximum security are not eligible. The 
basis for all decision making is the best interests 


of the child. 


WHAT PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE 
TO THE ABORIGINAL OFFENDER 
POPULATION? 

Experience has shown that Aboriginal offenders 
more readily participate in programs that are 
developed by Aboriginal people and communities. 
In response, the Correctional Service of Canada 
(CSC) is developing a number of Aboriginal 
alternatives to the core programs presently 
offered to all offenders. Programs and services 
that are currently provided include the following: 

Aboriginal Liaison Service is offered to ensure 
that the sentence management process is sensitive 
and responsive to the cultural perspective and 
needs of Aboriginal offenders. 

Aboriginal Spiritual Services are provided by 
Elders/Spiritual Advisors who conduct traditional 
ceremonies, provide counselling and instruction to 
offenders who choose to accept Aboriginal ethics, 
values and beliefs as a part of their healing process. 

“In Search of Your Warrior” is the Aboriginal 
alternative to the violence prevention program 
that is available to offenders. It deals with the com- 


mon causes of violence and how the expression of 
violence can be avoided. 

Aboriginal Lodges provide Aboriginal offend- 
ers with an opportunity to complete a part of 
their correctional plan in a milieu oriented to 
Aboriginal culture and healing methods. CSC 
operates three such facilities and four are operated 
by Aboriginal organisations under an arrangement 
that permits the Solicitor General of Canada to 
enter into agreements with Aboriginal commu- 
nities for the provision of correctional services. 


How IS THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
PROGRAMMING ASSESSED? 

For the last several years, the Correctional 
Service of Canada (CSC) has been actively 
involved in a review process to ensure that its 
programs are designed to maximize effectiveness 
and that they embrace the latest treatment tech- 
niques and delivery standards for each program 
area. 

Programs are presented to review panels that 
consist of internationally-recognized experts in 
the field who assess the program in relation to 
specific criteria. Programs that are rated as 
fulfilling the required criteria are then recom- 
mended by the panel to the Commissioner for 
accreditation. In turn, the quality of the delivery 
of accredited programs in the field (institutions 
and community) is assessed through a process of 


site accreditation. 
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CSC continues to conduct research and eval- 
uation on the effectiveness of women offender 
programs in order to develop a credible empirical 
research base. Given the relatively small numbers 
of women offenders, as compared to men 
offenders, program effectiveness research for 
women offender programs presents unique 
challenges. 


Is THERE AN OFFENDER EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM THAT ASSISTS OFFENDERS IN 
PRACTISING GOOD WORKING HABITS 
COMPARABLE TO THOSE IN THE 

PRIVATE SECTOR? 

Yes. CORCAN, a Special Operating Agency of 
the Correctional Service of Canada, is mandated 
to provide employability skills training and 
employment to offenders in our federal institu- 
tions. Operating coast to coast in over half of 
federal correctional facilities, CORCAN employs 
close to 4,000 offenders every year in a variety of 
business lines, including manufacturing, con- 
struction, agribusiness, textiles and_ services. 
Working conditions are deliberately structured 
to replicate as closely as possible the private sec- 
tor work environment so that offenders can 
acquire the skills and behaviours they will need 
to find and keep work once they are released. 
Offender employees produce a range of products 
and services that are marketed to the public and 
not-for profit sectors in Canada. 


ARE FEDERAL INMATES PAID, 

AND HOW MUCH? 

Yes. Federal inmates may earn from $5.25 to 
$6.90 per day in an institution, depending on 
their performance on-the-job or in programming. 
Unemployed inmates receive an allowance of $1 
or $2.50 per day. 

Inmates may have their pay suspended if they 
refuse to work or participate in institutional 
programs, are in disciplinary segregation, or if 
they do not obey rules. 

Each inmate is responsible for budgeting to 
ensure the availability of funds for conditional 
release expenditures, for ongoing expenses such 
as canteen or telephone calls, and for the purchase 
of major items of personal property. 


ARE PRIVATE FAMILY VISITS 
PERMITTED IN THE CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICE OF CANADA'S 
CORRECTIONAL FACILITIES? 

Yes. Private family visiting is a program which sup- 
ports the development and maintenance of posi- 
tive family and community relationships that 
will assist inmates to prepare for reintegration as 
law-abiding citizens. If they meet certain criteria, 
inmates have the opportunity to use separate facil- 
ities where they may meet privately to renew or 


continue personal relationships. 
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Normally, private family visits are allowed 
once every two months for periods up to 72 


hours per inmate. 


WHAT TYPES OF RELEASE ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE TO FEDERAL OFFENDERS? 
Offenders may be released on: 

¢ Temporary absences (escorted or unescorted) 

¢ Work release 

* Day parole 

¢ Full parole 


+ Statutory release 


WHAT IS A TEMPORARY ABSENCE? 
An offender may be allowed to leave the institution 
for short periods of time for medical, administrative 
or humanitarian reasons, for program related 
purposes (community service, family contact, 
parental responsibility, personal development for 
rehabilitative purposes) or compassionate reasons. 
All offenders may be considered for medical or 
humanitarian escorted temporary absences. 
Only offenders classified as medium or mini- 
mum security may be considered for the other 
types of absences. In these instances, the offender 
must be assessed as not presenting an undue risk 
to society, and in most cases (other than life 
sentence) offenders must have served at least 
one-sixth of their sentence. 

Temporary absences may be escorted or 
unescorted. For escorted absences, the offender 


is accompanied by one or more security officers 
or by a trained volunteer from the community. 


How MANY ESCORTED TEMPORARY 
ABSENCES WERE COMPLETED IN 
2000-200I° 

In 2000-2001, 10,214 offenders participated in 
34,491 escorted temporary absences (ETA). Of 
these, 785 women participated in 1,768 ETAs 
and 2,327 Aboriginals participated in 9,008 
ETAs. 99% of all escorted temporary absences 
were completed successfully. 


How MANY UNESCORTED 
TEMPORARY ABSENCES WERE 
COMPLETED IN 2000-200I? 

In 2000-2001, 4,046 offenders participated 
in 7,233 unescorted temporary absences (UTA). 
Of these, 271 women participated in 380 UTAs 
and 396 Aboriginals participated in 1,083 UTAs. 
99% of all unescorted temporary absences were 
completed successfully. 


WHAT IS WORK RELEASE? 

This program allows an inmate, classified as 
minimum or medium security and who is 
judged not to pose an undue risk to reoffend, to 
do paid or voluntary work in the community 
under supervision. Eligibility for work release 


usually occurs at one-sixth of the sentence. 
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In 2000-2001, 3,209 offenders participated 
in 4,328 work releases. Of these, 59 women 
participated in 84 work releases and 391 
Aboriginals participated in 636 work releases. 
99% of all work releases were completed success- 


fully. 


WHAT IS DAY PAROLE? 

Day parole is a release which allows an offender 
to participate in community-based activities in 
preparation for a full parole or statutory release. 
The offender must reside in a halfway house or 
an institution and be subject to the rules of the facil- 
ity. Generally, an offender is eligible for day parole 
six months before full parole eligibility. Inmates 
serving life sentences are eligible three years before 


full parole eligibility. 


IN 2000-2001, HOW MANY 
DECISIONS WERE MADE BY THE 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD TO 
GRANT, AND HOW MANY TO DENY, 
DAY PAROLE? 


Men Women Aboriginals 


Granted 


Denied 1,327 (29%) 27 (11%) 178 (26%) 


WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 

THE DAY PAROLE RELEASES? 

Men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 3,270 day 

parole supervision periods were completed: 

* in 2,706 cases (83%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 390 cases (12%), day parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

* in 174 cases (5%), day parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, of which 149 
cases were non-violent. 

Women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 237 day parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

* in 194 cases (82%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 33 cases (14%), day parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

* in 10 cases (4%), day parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, all of which were 
non-violent. 

Aboriginal men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 453 day parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

* in 370 cases (82%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 57 cases (13%), day parole was revoked for 


violation of conditions; 
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* in 26 cases (6%), day parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, of which 22 
cases were non-violent. 

Aboriginal women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 58 day parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

* in 47 cases (81%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 7 cases (12%), day parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

* in 4 cases (7%), day parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, all of which were 


non-violent. 


WHAT IS FULL PAROLE? 

Full parole allows an offender to live independently 
and work in the community, subject to conditions, 
providing him or her with an opportunity to 
demonstrate that he or she can be a law-abiding 
member of society. Most offenders become eligible 
for full parole after serving one-third of the sen- 
tence, although judges may require certain violent 
or drug offenders to serve one-half of the sentence. 
In cases of second-degree murder, the parole eligi- 
bility date is set by the Court at between 10 and 
25 years, and in cases of first degree murder, the 
law sets parole eligibility at 25 years. It should be 
noted that offenders who are serving a life sen- 
tence, and who are granted parole, remain on 
parole and under supervision for the rest of their 
lives unless they are returned to penitentiary for a 
violation of conditions or further criminal activity. 


IN 2000-2001, HOW MANY 
DECISIONS WERE MADE BY THE 
NATIONAL PAROLE BoarpD To 
GRANT, AND HOW MANY TO DENY, 
FULL PAROLE? 


Men Women Aboriginals 


Granted 


Denied 


2,390 (59%) 56 (25%) 342 (63%) 


WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 
THE FULL PAROLE RELEASES FOR 
OFFENDERS SERVING DETERMINATE 
SENTENCES? 

Men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 1,626 full parole 


supervision periods were completed: 

* in 1,199 cases (74%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 265 cases (16%), full parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

* in 162 cases (10%), full parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, of which 137 cases 
were non-violent. 

Women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 170 full parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

*in 134 cases (79%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 
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* in 23 cases (14%), full parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

* in 13 cases (7%), full parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, all of which were 
non-violent. 

Aboriginal men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 132 full parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

¢in 79 cases (60%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

°in 28 cases (21%), full parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

°in 25 cases (19%), full parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, of which 20 cases 
were non-violent. 

Aboriginal women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 23 full parole 

supervision periods were completed: 

°in 13 cases (57%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

°in 7 cases (30%), full parole was revoked for 
violation of conditions; 

*in 3 cases (13%), full parole was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, all of which were 


non-violent. 


WHAT IS ACCELERATED 

PAROLE REVIEW? 

Accelerated parole review applies to first time, 
non-violent federal offenders only. These offend- 
ers’ cases are reviewed by the National Parole 


Board (NPB) for day and full parole after having 
served one-sixth of their sentence. The NPB must 
direct their release on parole unless there is evi- 
dence that they are likely to commit a violent 
offence if released. 


WHAT IS STATUTORY RELEASE? 
Statutory release is prescribed by law. The law 
requires that most offenders who are serving a 
penitentiary sentence of a fixed length and who 
are not on parole be released on statutory release 
after having served two-thirds of their sentence. 
Offenders on statutory release must abide by the 
conditions of release and are subject to supervi- 
sion in the community. They may be returned to 
penitentiary for violation of conditions or further 
criminal activity. 


WHAT WERE THE OUTCOMES OF 

THE STATUTORY RELEASES? 

Men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 4,829 statutory 

release periods were completed: 

* in 2,842 (59%) cases, the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

*in 1,282 (27%) cases, statutory release was 
revoked for violation of conditions; 

*in 705 (15%) cases, statutory release was 
revoked for commission of a new offence, of 


which 571 cases were non-violent. 
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Women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 134 statutory 

release periods were completed: 

*in 84 (63%) cases, the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 43 (32%) cases, statutory release was revoked 
for violation of conditions; 

*in 7 (5%) cases, statutory release was revoked 
for commission of a new offence, of which 6 
cases were non-violent. 

Aboriginal men 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 1,029 statutory 

release periods were completed: 

ein 564 cases (55%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in 319 cases (31%), statutory release was revoked 
for violation of conditions; 

* in 146 cases (14%), statutory release was revoked 
for commission of a new offence, of which 120 
cases were non-violent. 

Aboriginal women 

From April 2000 to March 2001, 47 statutory 

release periods were completed: 

*in 29 cases (62%), the offenders successfully 
completed their term of supervision; 

* in I5 cases (32%), statutory release was revoked 
for violation of conditions; 

* in 3 cases (6%), statutory release was revoked for 
commission of a new offence, all of which were 
non-violent. 


WHAT WAS THE NUMBER OF 
FEDERAL OFFENDERS BEING 
SUPERVISED IN CANADA ON 
MARCH 31, 2001? 


Day parole 


Aboriginals B38 9 
ree ei  _—_ 
Aboriginals 323 42 
Statutory release 2rd ——o 


Aboriginals 


Includes men and women federal offenders on active day parole, 
full parole and statutory release, actively under supervision in the 
community on the day of the snapshot. 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN PAROLE AND STATUTORY 
RELEASE? 

Parole and statutory release are both forms of 
conditional release, where the offender is subject 
to supervision until the end of the sentence, 
the main difference being that parole is a dis- 
cretionary decision of the National Parole 
Board, while statutory release is a type of release 
required by law. Also, offenders serving life or 
indeterminate sentences are not entitled to statu- 
tory release, but can apply for parole. 
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WHAT IS COMMUNITY SUPERVISION? 
The transition from confinement to the commu- 
nity can be difficult. Offenders have a better chance 
of success if they receive supervision, programming 
opportunities and support within the community 
to which they are returning. 

Supervision is carried out by the Correctional 
Service of Canada parole officers or contracted 
agency staff. It is a dynamic process that involves 
measures of both support and control, working 
directly with the offender as well as many resources 
in the community. 

All offenders on conditional release are super- 
vised no matter where they live. The degree of 
supervision will depend on the offenders’ needs and 
risk. Parole officers rely on an array of information 
sources including police, families, professionals and 
program staff to verify the individual’s progress and 
to develop an appropriate plan of supervision. Parole 
officers are available to help the offender solve prob- 
lems and take necessary action when risk is increased. 

Research shows that supervision alone does 
not help offenders change. Supervision together 
with programming does. Correctional programs 
in the community are tailored to the offenders’ 
needs. Some programs help address the problems 
of daily living, relationships and emotions. Others 
focus more specifically on education, sexual deviance 
and alcohol or drug abuse. Programs in the com- 
munity are designed to build on the gains that the 
offender has made in institutional programs. 


Because there are relatively few women on 
conditional release in the community in any one 
location, it is difficult to provide group based 
programming. Community interventions there- 
fore are generally one to one counselling. Women’s 
needs are also met through connections to agencies 
and services for women in the community. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN AN OFFENDER 
DOES NOT ABIDE BY THE CONDITIONS 
OF A RELEASE? 

If an offender breaches a condition of release a 
number of actions are possible, depending on the 
significance of the breach. These sanctions range 
from disciplinary interviews to adding conditions 
to the release to suspension of the release. After 
an investigation by the parole officer, a recommen- 
dation is provided to the National Parole Board 
(NPB) to either continue or revoke the condi- 
tional release. 

If an offender is convicted of another offence 
while in the community under supervision, 
the release may be revoked by NPB and the 
offender returned to a penitentiary. If the new 
offence results in a sentence of incarceration, NPB 
does not have discretion, the offender’s parole has 


to be revoked. 
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CAN ANYBODY OBSERVE A 
NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD HEARING? 
Yes. Most of the time observers are allowed to 
attend Board hearings. Anyone who wishes to 
observe a hearing is required to submit an observ- 
er application, prior to the hearing, to allow for 
the required security check for visitors to a cor- 
rectional institution, and for the Board to review 
the application. Observers may be members of the 
general public, victims or the victim's family, or 
the offender’s family. In some rare cases, the Board 
may deny an observer's request to attend a hearing. 
Observers are not permitted to participate in 
the hearing or remain in the hearing room during 
the Board members’ deliberations. However, people 
who wish to provide the Board with information 
that may be relevant to a decision may submit a 
statement to the Board before the review. 


WHAT IS DETENTION? 

The National Parole Board, following referral from 
the Correctional Service of Canada, may order the 
detention of an offender beyond the statutory 
release date, if it is determined that the offender is 
likely to commit, before the end of the sentence: 


* an offence causing death or serious harm to 
another person; 

+ a sexual offence involving a child; or 

* a serious drug offence. 


How MANY OFFENDERS WERE 
DETAINED BY THE NATIONAL 
PaROLE BOARD THROUGH THE 
INITIAL DETENTION REVIEW 
PROCESS IN 2000-2001? 

In 2000-2001, 213 men and two women were 
detained by the National Parole Board as a result 
of the initial detention review process. Of 
those, 66 were Aboriginals. 


Do DETAINED OFFENDERS REMAIN 
IN THE PENITENTIARY UNTIL THE 
END OF THEIR SENTENCE? 

Although each detention order must be reviewed by 
the National Parole Board on an annual basis, most 
offenders (approximately 90%) who have been 
detained remain in penitentiary until the end of 
their sentence. 


WHAT IS A PARDON? 

Pardons allow people, who were convicted of a crim- 
inal offence but have completed their sentence and 
demonstrated that they are law-abiding citizens, 
to have their criminal record sealed. A person con- 
victed of a summary offence may apply for a pardon 
after three years from the completion of the sen- 
tence and a person convicted of an indictable offence 


may apply after five years. 
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How MANY PARDONS WERE GRANTED 
IN 2000-200I? 


Applications granted/issued 


Applications denied 


WHAT IS JUDICIAL REVIEW? 

The Criminal Code of Canada stipulates that 
where a person has served at least 15 years of a life 
sentence for first- or second-degree murder or 
high treason (with a parole ineligibility date of 
more than 15 years), that person is eligible to apply 
to the appropriate provincial Chief Justice for a 
reduction in the number of years of imprisonment 
without eligibility for parole. A judicial review is 
not an early parole hearing. The Court only 
decides when the offender may be considered 
eligible for parole. 

Changes to the Criminal Code allow for a 
judge to determine whether the case will proceed 
to a full judicial review and prevent multiple 
murderers (one of the murders must have been 
committed after January 9, 1997) from applying. 
A full judicial review is conducted by a judge and 
jury in the jurisdiction where the offender was tried 


and sentenced. 


Do OFFENDERS LOSE ALL THEIR 
RIGHTS WHILE UNDER SENTENCE? 
Like all Canadians, offenders’ rights are protected 
under the Canadian Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms. Contrary to popular myth, offenders 
do not have more rights than the average citi- 
zen. Essentially, they retain the rights of an ordi- 
nary citizen except those which have been 
removed by law or as a necessary result of incarcer- 
ation. The Corrections and Conditional Release Act 
and Regulations as well as Correctional 
Service of Canada and National Parole Board 
policy clearly outline these rights. 


Do OPPORTUNITIES EXIST FOR 
FEDERAL OFFENDERS TO 

SEEK REDRESS? 

The offender complaint and grievance procedure 
allows offenders to complain informally and in 
writing if they believe their rights have been 
violated or if they disagree with a decision the 
Correctional Service of Canada (CSC) has made 
in their case. Offenders may also write to a 
number of appointed and elected officials, as 
well as to the Correctional Investigator, who is 
independent from CSC and reports directly to 
the Solicitor General of Canada. Under some 
circumstances, an offender may have recourse to 
the federal courts. Finally, offenders may appeal 
a decision of the National Parole Board to the 
Board’s Appeal Division. 
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ARE VICTIMS CONSIDERED BY THE 
CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF 
CANADA AND THE NATIONAL 
PAROLE BOARD? 

The Corrections and Conditional Release Act and 
the Missions of the Correctional Service of Canada 
(CSC) and the National Parole Board (NPB) 
ensure that the concerns of victims are taken 
into account in the discharge of duties. CSC 
must solicit the information provided to the 
Court by the victims, which then becomes part 
of the information used in making decisions 
about offenders. Victims, or family members of 
victims, may make representations to CSC 
and/or NPB at any time during an offender's sen- 
tence. When an offender is being considered by 
the NPB for conditional release, victims may 
present a statement to the Board. Since July 1, 
2001, victims, as defined in sections 2 and 142(3) 
of the Corrections and Conditional Release Act 
have a voice at Parole Board hearings. They have 
the opportunity to read a prepared statement 
directly to the Board members. A victim may 
also choose to present his/her statement on 
audio or videotape. 

The law requires CSC and NPB to share all 
information that will be used in rendering a deci- 
sion with the offender, including information 
from the victims. Information cannot be used if it 
is not shared. However, such information can be 
shared in the form of a summary that protects 


sensitive information that could jeopardize the 
safety of the victim. Also, the offender will not 
receive any personal information related to vic- 
tims such as address or telephone number. 

Victims may request some information about 
the offender and may ask to continue to be 
informed about the status of the offender through- 
out the sentence. 

A victim may contact any CSC or NPB 
regional office. Both agencies have designated 
staff to assist victims and their families. 


Wuy IS COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
IMPORTANT? 

Participation by members of the public is essential 
to both corrections and conditional release. In most 
cases, the offender will return to the community. 
It is critical that the offender has the benefit of 
developing and maintaining positive links 
throughout the sentence. 

Community participation takes many forms. 
The Correctional Service of Canada and the 
National Parole Board work with a broad range of 
community groups and individuals — some who 
understand the challenges from a_ professional 
orientation, some who may bring a cultural aware- 
ness to the challenge, or others whose involvement 
comes from being a family member, a victim of 
crime or a concerned citizen. 

The Correctional Service, the National Parole 
Board, the community itself and the offender pop- 
ulation all benefit from community involvement. 
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For further information, or to order copies of 
this publication, please contact: 


CORRECTIONAL SERVICE OF CANADA 


Communications and Consultation Sector 
340 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A 0P9 


Phone: (613) 995-5364 
Fax: (613) 947-0091 


This publication is also available on Correctional 
Service of Canada’s Internet site at: 
WWW.CSC-SCC.gC.Ca 


Atlantic Region 
1045 Main Street 
2nd Floor 
Moncton, 

New Brunswick 
FIG IH 


Phone: (506) 851-6313 


Quebec Region 

3 Place Laval 

2nd Floor 

Chomedey, 

City of Laval, Quebec 
H7N 1A2 


Phone: (450) 967-3333 


Ontario Region 

440 King Street West 
P.O. Box 1174 
Kingston, 

Ontario 


K7L 4Y8 
Phone: (613) 545-8211 


Prairie Region 

2313 Hanselman Place 
P.O. Box 9223 
Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan 


57K BX) 
Phone: (306) 975-4850 


Pacific Region 
32560 Simon Avenue 
P.O. Box 4500 

2nd Floor 
Abbotsford, 

British Columbia 
ME SIU H 


Phone: (604) 870-2501 
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